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SUNDAY 


EASTER. Sunrise services in spectac- 
ular settings: one half mile at sec off 
Atlantic City, N. J.; at Grand Canyon; 
“blackout” service 750 ft. below ground 
at Carlsbad, N. M.: in Death Valley. 
Cal. 


State Holiday in Virginia celebrates 
Thomas Jefferson’s birthday. 


MONDAY 


Seventy-sixth anniversary of Lincoln’s 
assassination. 


BASEBALL OPENING. President Roose- 
velt throws out first ball in game be- 
tween N. Y. Yankees and Washington 
Senators. 


TUESDAY 


In Ridgefield, N. J., 3 women survivors 
of Titanic sinking, April 14-15, 1912, 
meet to pray for men who saved them. 


WEDNESDAY 


About this time shad reach Hudson 
River, New York, starting 2 months’ 
season. 


National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials Convention, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THURSDAY 


International Bridge tournament, N. Y. 


Hitler's Sawdust Caesar 


Sun Valley, Idaho, has simultaneous 
contests in tennis, golf and skiing. 
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Monopoly Perils Democracy, U. S. Told 


THE CHALLENGE 


“What boots it at one gate to make 
defense, 
And at another to let in the foe?” 
—John Milton 


Last week, while the nation con- 
tinued its vigorous moves against 
the Axis powers and stepped up the 
tempo of all-out aid to Britain, it re- 
ceived ominous warning of an un- 
guarded “gate” through which the 
foe of totalitarianism was entering. 
More accurately, the warning was 
given rather than received. Most 
Americans, relying on their news- 
papers for news, scarcely knew it had 
been sounded. 


Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D., 
Wyo.) told the Senate: “I firmly 
believe that there may be in these 
volumes the last challenge to democ- 
racy, the last challenge for the estab- 
lishment of an economic system which 


will protect the enterprise of the in- 
dividual.” 


Three Years of Study 


The volumes he spoke of were the 
final report of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee of which 
he is chairman. (U.S. Week, nos. 1, 2, 
4). They were the fruits of three 
years study, summarized 20,000 pages 
of testimony by 552 witnesses. They 
cost taxpayers $1,062,000. And they 
represented the sober conclusions of 
three Senators, three Congressmen, 
and ten ranking federal economists. 


Here, for the first time, was an 
exhaustive official study of monopoly 
—that frankenstein of modern in- 
dustrial life. 


“A more nearly perfect mechanism 
for making the poor poorer and the 
rich richer could scarcely be “de- 
vised,” one of the accompanying 
monographs said. 


‘Not Even Mr. Hitler’ 


Monopoly, said the report, holds 
the defense program in its grasp. 
And the defense program in turn 
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Nation’s Week 


THE PRESIDENT: 


(1) Approved U. S. seizure 
of Axis ships. 


(2) Allocated $500,000.,- 
000 from _lease-lend 
fund for ships. 


(3) Prepared to remove 
the Gulf of Aden and 
the Red sea from pro- 
scribed combat zones, 
permitting U. S. ships 
to carry war supplies 
close to Suez canal. 


Released $500,000.- 
000 army, navy stores 
to Great Britain and 
her allies. 


SECRETARY HULL: 
(1) Sharply rejected Axis 


protest notes on ship 


seizures. 

(2) Signed joint U. S.- 
Mexican agreement, 
giving both countries 
free passage of mili- 
tary and naval planes. 


CONGRESS: 

(1) Sent $4,393,221,154 
fifth supplemental de- 
fense supply bill to the 
White House. 

(2) Discussed strikes. 

(3) Voted a ten-day recess. 


TNEC REPORT: 


(1) Found that monopoly 
and the concentration 
of wealth menace the 
defense program and 
the existence of de- 
mocracy. 

(For news of labor see pages 8-9) 


feeds and strengthens monopoly con- 
trol. “Not even Mr. Hitler,” said the 
report, “commands the industrial 
power and resources comparable to 
these directed by one central author- 
ity in the massive effort of America 
to protect the free peoples of the 
world against totalitarian ageres- 
sion”. It called OPM “an instru- 


mentality of economic concentration 
the like of which the world has never 
seen”. 

By March 1 OPM had awarded 
$13,343,833,000 worth of defense 
contracts. How it had distributed 
them, the committee found, “reveals 
most dramatically the degree to 
which the concentration of economic 
power and wealth has proceeded in 
America”. This concentration has 
led to the inequitable distribution of 
defense contracts among a few states 
(U.S. Week, no. 3). But “even more 
amazing’, says the report, is the 
concentration of defense contracts in 
the hands of a few big corporations 
and their subsidiaries. Six of the 
biggest closely inter-related corporate 
groups hold 45 per cent of all de- 
fense contracts. Eighty per cent of 
the more than $13,000.000,000 or- 
ders has gone to only 62 companies 
or inter-related groups. 

Not only does this mean that these 
corporations have vast power over 
our government today, but the power 
is growing like a beanstalk in the 
sunshine of ever larger orders. “It 
is quite conceivable,” said the 
TNEC, “that the democracies might 
attain a military victory over the 
ageressors only to find themselves 
under the domination of economic 
authority far more concentrated and 
influential than that which existed 
prior to the war”. 


May Spell Defeat 


Representative Hatton W. Sumners 
(D.. Texas) is vice-chairman of the 
TNEC. While last week he followed 
up his threat of the electric chair 
for striking workers with other de- 
mands for a labor crack-down, the 
Congress received another supple- 
mental monograph to the TNEC re- 
port. This 300-page study, listing 
American monopolies, their practices 
and their effects, was prepared by 
Clair Wilcox, professor of economics 
at Swarthmore College. 

It, too, expressed grave concern 
over the nation’s defenses: “Mono- 
poly impairs democracy’s ability to 
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defend itself in time of war. National 
defense requires an expansion of out- 
put; monopoly seeks to augment its 
profits by restricting output and 
maintaining price. It thus obstructs 
the procurement of arms and sup- 
plies, increases the cost of defense, 
adds to the burden of debt and taxa- 
tion, and undermines the national 
morale. When the nation is attacked, 
it may even turn the balance from 
victory to defeat”. 


‘... to Regiment Men’ 


Patents, the TNEC found. are 
among the instruments of monopoly. 
used “not only to destroy competi- 
tion but to regiment men.” 

“Patents have been used by inter- 
national cartels against the public 
interest, and the beneficiaries of sub- 
sidies paid out of the treasury of the 
United States, have, in some _in- 
stances, even used the advantages be- 
stowed on them by the public to 
suppress or restrain the activity of 
American citizens and American or- 
ganizations.” 


Aluminum 


Last week the great gum-chewing 
public learned it would have to sac- 
rifice the silver wrapping on its fav- 
orite gum-stick in the interests of 
national , defense. The aluminum 
shortage had already sent house- 
wives and manufacturers scurrying 
for a substitute for aluminum pots 
and pans. 

Last week assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Thurman Arnold told Congress 
that “a conspiracy by the Germans” 
and a “bunch of self-seeking men” 
had kept down the production of 


Senator 
. Calls trusts a 
peril to the nation 


O'Mahoney 


aluminum which the U.S. needs for 
airplanes—and is still keeping it 
down today. 

Last week the TNEC report, citing 
the Aluminum Company of America 
as a simon-pure sample of monopoly, 
said: “Production of aluminum, con- 
trolled for more than a quarter of a 
century by a single huge unit, was 
restricted, not by the capacity of 
people to use aluminum nor even 
their need for it, but by the will of 
the organization which produced and 
sold it”. 

And last week the Aluminum Cor- 
poration of America made a new 
profits record. Consolidated net in- 
come for 1940, after all deductions, 
was S44,146,297—equal, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to $25.12 a com- 


mon share. 


‘The Curse of Bigness’ 


Mr. Justice Brandeis once called 
monopoly “the curse of bigness” and 
the name has stuck. Maybe the 
newspapers were right in thinking 
their readers would find the TNEC 
report dull. But the TNEC’s monu- 
mental study of the “curse of big- 
ness” presents a challenge that, as the 
report itself states, cannot be evaded: 

“So great a proportion of all na- 
tional savings and all national wealth 
have fallen under the control of a 
few organized enterprises that the 
opportunity of those individuals who 
constitute the next generation will 
be completely foreclosed unless, by 
common consent of leadership in 
business and government, we under- 
take to reverse the trends responsible 
for the present crisis.” 


CONVOYS 


Battle lines were being drawn last 
week, in the Senate and throughout 
the nation, on the question of whether 
or not U.S. aid to Britain should be 
further assured by U. S. navy con- 
voy. The Lease-Lend act states that 
nothing in the bill could be construed 
as giving the President power to or- 
der convoys. Administration leaders, 
in accepting that provision, argued 
that as commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy the President already 
has that power and therefore did not 
need to ask that it be granted in 
H. R. 1776. 

Last week Senator Charles W. 
Tobey (R., N. H.) introduced a reso- 
lution to ban the use of convoys. Sen- 
ator Burton K. Wheeler (D., Mont.) 


and some other opponents of the 
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The Yanks are coming! Members of the Eighth infantry participating in 
from Fort Benning, Ga., into Florida, go over t 


a tactical march of the motorized Fourth division 
he top in a big way during a mock engagement along the rolling sand dunes 
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Lease-Lend bill announced their sup- 
port of the Tobey resolution. At 
the same time, the campaign for 
convoys gained fervor in the press. 
and administration leaders began to 
corral the votes in the Senate For- 
eign Relations committee to assure 
the Tobey measure a quiet pigeon- 
hole death. 

A congressional group of about 75 
members was formed under the lead- 
ership of Senator Wheeler to take 
the issue of convoys, and the larger 
issue of American belligerency, to the 
country. 

Secretary of Navy Knox and Ad- 
miral Harold R. Stark, chief of naval 
operations, meanwhile, met with 
President Roosevelt. Conversations 
were believed to have centered around 
problem of protecting shipments to 
Britain. 

Meanwhile, Representative Martin 
Dies (D., Texas) was predicting that 
the U. S. will be at war with the 
Axis powers within 90 days. And in 
the little town of Summit, New Jer- 
sey, 690 citizens completed two days 
of ballotting on a referendum that 
combined the question of convoys 
with the local school issues. The 
vote: 322 against convoys, 316 for. 


APM Meeting 


As an all-out April downpour 
drenched New York City last week- 
end, the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion, often called Communist-in- 


spired, held its People’s Meeting. An 


Senator Wheeler... 
takes the issue of 
convoys to the public 


estimated 4,500 delegates converged 
on New York from 45 states. In two- 
day sessions they voiced their oppo- 
sition to convoys, administration 
foreign policy in general, and ad- 
vocated strict U. S. neutrality in the 
“imperialist war”. Several thousand 
delegates came from trade unions. 
Special sessions were given over to 
discussions of labor’s rights, civil 
liberties and the high cost of living. 


HARRY BRIDGES 


Last week, for the second time in 
three years, the United States opened 
proceedings to deport Harry Bridges, 
west coast CIO leader. In 1939 an 
1l-week hearing, with Dean James 
M. Landis of the Harvard Law school 
as examiner, resulted in a decision 
that no proof had been established 
that Bridges was a member of the 
Communist party in 1938, when the 
first deportation warrant was issued. 

Since that time: (1) The House 
of Representatives last session passed 
a bill of attainder, ordering the sum- 
mary deportation of Bridges. Bills of 
attainder are specifically outlawed by 
the Constitution; the Senate killed 
the measure. (2) The Immigration 
department, in charge of deporta- 
tions, has been transferred from the 
Labor department to the Department 
of Justice. (3) The law has been 
amended so that membership in or 
affiliation with a subversive organiza- 
tion at any time whatever is sufh- 
cient grounds for deportation. 


Interpretation 


Bridge’s brief membership in the 
I.W.W. in 1920 may be made one 
ground for his deportation, it ap- 
peared last week as the government 
began presentation of its case. The 
prosecution also indicated that it will 
interpret “affiliation” as including 
any form of co-operation with either 
the Communist party or any other 
organization alleged to be under 
Communist influence. Testimony of 
ex-Communist Ben Gitlow was ap- 
parently designed to establish that 
denial of Communist affiliation is in 
line with Communist practice, and 
therefore ipso facto proof of such 
affiliation. The hearings have been 
recessed to permit Bridges to attend 
the convention of the union of which 
he is president. 
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Navy Secretary Knox 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


Roller-skates came out with the 
first warm days last week. Farmers 
began to look at their fields, in hopes 
that the House would accept the 
record farm aid bill passed by the 
Senate and sent to conference. The 
war clouds seemed less real than 
the usual April clouds from which 
the usual April showers poured down 
on the good earth...... 


Senator Pepper (D., Fla.) intro- 
duced a bill to repeal the poll-tax 
as a requirement for voting in fed- 
eral elections. This was the first time 
such a measure had been introduced 
in the Senate, the first time poll-tax 
repeal had found a Southern spon- 
sor in Congress. .. . 

Pressure from labor and _ civil 
rights groups in New York state de- 


feated a bill to keep minority parties 
off the ballot. 


A new milestone was passed in 
American race relations last week, 
when Ford strikers on the picket line 
(see pages 8-9) met Negro scabs who 
had been kept for three days in the 
plant and tried to convert them to 
unionism. Their weapons were sand- 
wiches and hot coffee, and hand- 
shakes and understanding. 


America last week seemed still as 
sane at least as the psychiatrists, as 
tough as the men who first hewed its 
frontiers, as full of hope and prom- 
ise as the spring itself 


The “curse of bigness” might be 


upon it, but America looked even 
bigger than that curse. 
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Nazis Invade Balkans; 
British Win New Front 


THE BALKANS 


One of the chief objects of Ger- 
man strategy, as a result of lessons 
learned in World War No.1, has 
been to avoid a war on two fronts. 
One of the paramount goals of Brit- 
ish strategy, since the fall of France, 
has been to find another European 
front, a front designed to divert ef- 
forts from a possible Nazi invasion 
of England, a front which might 
develop into an offensive against 
Germany itself. Last week Germany 
found itself with two fronts—one 
against England in the northwest, 
and a second against Yugoslavia 
and Greece in the southeast. 

Viewing the Nazi drive as it 
crunched into the two little Balkan 
countries most military experts be- 
lived that the odds were with the 
Germans, that they had a chance to 
liquidate the front they didn’t want 
by driving the British from Greece 
and the continent. 


Yugoslavia 


The greatest military machine in 
history, after almost a year’s rest 
since it rolled irresistibly over Hol- 
land, Belgium and France, went 
into action again at week’s end, 
slicing into Yugoslavia at four points 


International 


Italian Attache Lais 
. charged with 
ship sabotage plots 


and driving towards Salonika in 
Greece at a fifth. 

After a short, swift week of the 
usual Nazi press campaign against 
countries that are about to be in- 
vaded, lead-colored tanks clanked 


and snorted through the streets of 


Budapest and on to Croatia’s Yugo- 
slavian border. Thousands of dun- 


colored trucks pushed south from 


Hungary into the beseiged country 
while thousands of  thick-necked 
young soldiers clogged the roads 
that led west from Hungary. into 
Yugoslavia. 

Other Nazi legions pressed into 
their antagonist from Bulgaria, their 
object to isolate Yugoslavia from 
Greece, preventing British reinforce- 
ments on one hand and protecting 
the hard pressed Italians in Albania 
from an attack in the rear on the 
other. 


A Quick Victory? 


Belgrade, which was bombed im- 
mediately by 200 Nazi planes despite 
the fact that it had been declared 
an open city, was expected to fall 
quickly because of its exposed posi- 
tion. In the broad flat northeast 
section of the country, it was near 
both Nazi-seized Hungary and Ru- 
mania and it was doubtful if it 
would even be defended. 

The hope for Yugoslavia lay in 
its high jagged mountains which 
made the interior of the country a 
natural fortress. However, it was 
feared that the Germans would re- 
peat their tactics in France, that 
they would flow around points of 
resistance instead of reducing them, 
that they would proceed down the 
broad valleys of the Vardar and 
the Struma into Greece. 

Later units would be assigned the 
slow process of mopping up and sub- 
jugation but by that time the 
strategical use of Yugloslavia would 
have been realized. Greece would 
have been gained and contact made 
with the British in accordance with 
Hitler’s dictum “Wherever the Brit- 
ish show their faces we shall con- 
front them.” 


World’s Week 


(1) Nazi invasion of Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. 


(2) German successes in 
Libya. 

(3) Fall of Addis Ababa 
and continued British 
victories in East Afri- 
ca. 


(4) Russia’s treaty of 
friendship with Yugo- 
slavia. 

(5) Proposals that Ameri- 
can ships speed arms 
to Balkans and Africa. 


Japanese threats to 
move against Anglo- 
American interests in 


the Pacific. 


Troops 


Although no reliable figures were 
forthcoming it was estimated that 
Germany would employ at least 1,- 
300,000 men for the Balkan cam- 
paign. In a statement issued in Ber- 
lin, the Nazis taunted Yugoslavia 
about her hope for American sup- 
plies and weapons. They declared 
that while such supplies had been 
promised, they had been promised 
Greece, too, and that none had ar- 
rived. Military experts admitted, 
morover, that it would be a difh- 
cult maneuver for the British in 
Greece, estimated at figures vary- 
ing from 30,000 to 300,000, to ef- 
fect a junction with the Yugoslavs. 
Unless Britain could aid Yugoslavia 
by having her fleet steam up the 
Adriatic to Yugoslavia’s coast or by 
airplanes from Greece, it seemed 
likely that the little country would 
have to fight the opening stages of 
the war alone. American help in 
force could not be expected until 
winter. 


Six Armies 


Yugoslavia’s army of 1,200,000 
men was divided into six armies. 
Three of them, the First, Fifth and 
Third were stationed in the moun- 
tains along the Bulgarian and Ru- 
manian frontiers. The fourth was 
stationed in the north along the Sava 
river and its assignment was to face 
the Germans and the Italians coming 
from Hungary, Germany or Italy. 

c 


The Second army was near the Dal- 
matian coast and the Sixth was 
poised on the Albanian frontier, 
ready for an attack on the Italian 
rear if it was not cut off by Germans 
slicing in from the south and from 
Bulgaria. It was felt by some experts 
that all six army corps, or the greater 
part of them, might try to retreat into 
Greece if they were not barred by the 
Nazis. The odds were all against the 
gallant Yugoslavians, but Greece had 
shown what a brave people could 
do fighting for their homeland. 


International 


one of the signers “should become a 
victim of aggression by a third coun- 
try, the other will keep a policy of 
friendship toward the first.” 

In Washington, Secretary of State 
Hull, reiterated that American help 
would be furnished with all possible 
speed, characterized the Nazi attack 
as “barbaric” and said it gave con- 
clusive proof of a German conspiracy 
to conquer the entire world. 

The Greeks, in the early stages of 
the. fighting, claimed to have re- 
pulsed the Germans at all points 


England’s Lieut. Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, governor of Cyrenaica, Libya, con- 
fronts the leaders of Tripolitania camel troops captured in recent British drive. 


Russia in Balkans 


The tension between Russia and 
the Nazis became _ increasingly 
marked two weeks ago when the 
Soviets signed a pact with Turkey 
offering that country her “full under- 
standing, neutrality and all aid short 
of war” if she were attacked by the 
Nazis. Six hours before the Nazis 
invaded Yugoslavia, Russia signed a 
pact with the invaded country which 
revealed definitely that Russia and 
the Nazis have contrary interests in 
the Balkans. While it was believed 
that Russia would not fight unless 
she were invaded or unless the Dar- 
danelles were seized by the Nazis, the 
pact with Yugoslavia revealed that 
Soviet Russia would use its influence 
in every way possible against the 
Germans in the Balkans with the 
single exception of actual hostilities. 
The treaty even provided that in case 
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along a far-flung line in Thrace and 
Macedonia. They admitted that Sa- 
lonika had been bombed and de- 
clared that notice of war had not 
been given until after the invasion 
was well under way. 

In London it was said that “Bri- 
tish, Australian and New Zealand 
troops” were in Greece and the great- 
er part of them were thought to be 
near Salonika. Greece was estimated 
to have no more than 250,000 effec- 
tives and in Athens there was con- 
siderable speculation whether Tur- 
key, with 600,000 men mobilized, 
would attack now that the Germans 
had exposed their flank by entering 
Greece just west of European Tur- 
key. 

It was believed likely that the 
British-Greek army would take up 
positions along the Struma River 
north and east of Salonika as well as 
in the mountains that flank the Var- 
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dar Valley running south into Greece 
from Yugoslavia. Here, too, it was 
hoped a junction might be effected 
with Yugoslavian units. 


AFRICA 


There was an intimate relation be- 
tween the ebb and flow of battle in 
Africa last week and the movements 
on the new Balkan front. If the 
British could continue winning, they 
could spare troops from Africa as 
reinforcements to Greece. If Ger- 
many could repeat the victory it 
scored in Italian Libya last week, 
when Bengasi was captured, it might 
ultimately threaten the Suez canal 
and make it impossible for the British 
to send troops to the Balkans. Some 
70,000 Nazis were advancing in 
Libya towards Egypt last week. 


Ethiopia 
Addis Ababa, the captial of Em- 


peror Haile Selassie which was cap- 
turep by the Fascists five years ago, 
fell last week and with its fall it 
seemed likely the entire Italian em- 
pire, including Libya which was be- 
coming a German colony, might van- 
ish within a few weeks. 

In a campaign of such celerity that 
it equalled a Nazi blitzkrieg, the 
British within five weeks have con- 
quered the difficult mountainous ter- 
rain of Ethiopia. Closing in on Addis 
Ababa from five directions, most of 
their energies were devoted to sav- 
ing 150,000 Fascists there from the 
mayhem and slaughter promised by 
the Ethiopian tribesmen. 


Eritrea 


This Italian colony last week 
seemed on the verge of following in 
the path of Italian Somaliland, re- 
duced by the British three weeks ago, 
and of Ethiopia. With Cheren con- 
quered and Asmara fallen, the col- 
ony’s complete capitulation seemed 
a matter of days, of weeks at most. 


WARRING WORLD 


In the Fifteenth century Machiavel- 
li ppinted out that a weaker prince 
should never make an alliance with 
a stronger one, declaring it would 
always result in the former becoming 
the captive of the latter. This, ac- 
cording to two American reporters 
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canal in Africa is part of the Hitler drive to 


Balkans is his desire to control the Mediterranean. 
If he can conquer Greece he will not only have 
eliminated a possible British continental front but 
will have placed his bombers in such a position 
that they may threaten control of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


bottle up the Mediterranean, forcing British sup- 
plies to come the long way around Africa to 
England. It is thought possible that during the 
drive south in the Balkans and east in Africa that 
the Nazis may induce Franco to permit them 
access to Spain to assault Gibraltar. If this could 
be seized the Mediterranean would be effectively 


The Nazi drive east towards Egypt and the Suez 


sealed at the west end. 


last week, has happened in the case 
of Mussolini and Hitler, happened 
to such an extent that Nazis run and 
operate the Fascist government, keep 
Mussolini in power over a rebellious 
populace, and own most of Italy’s 
industry. The two reporters were 
John T. Whitaker, writing in the 
Chicago Daily News and Saville R. 
Davis, of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor. They added that rivalry be- 
tween the army and the Fascist party, 
poor equipment, and poor training 
accounted for Italian defeats. 

If the Germans are correct, For- 
eign Mniister Matsuoka of Japan 
pledged his word on his recent visit 
to Berlin that his country would 
move against United States and 
Great Britain in the Pacific if the 
United States entered the war. This 
was the statement of Reich Marshal 


Hermann Goering’s Essener National 
Zeitung. 

In Manila, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Robert Brooke-Popham, commander 
in chief of British forces in the Far 
East, conferred for three hours with 
Rear Admiral Thomas H. Hart, com- 
manding the United States Asiatic 
fleet. . . and in London Undersecre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs Richard A. 
Butler said that United States and 
Britain were conferring about Asiatic 
policy ‘“‘as we always do in every- 
thing.” 

As an aftermath of last week’s 
seizure in American ports of 28 
Italian ships and two German ships, 
Admiral Alberto Lais, Italian naval 
attache. was charged with ordering 
Italian crews to sabotage their ships 
and Italian and German crews were 
arrested, charged with sabotage. The 


State Department asked that Italy 
recall the Admiral . . . Eight Ameri- 
cans were arrested in Berlin in re- 
taliation for the Axis ship seizures 
and released nine hours later. . . . 
Charles Gray, co-editor of Jane’s 
All The World’s Aircraft wrote that 
America will support the war finan- 
cially “up to the last Englishman.” 
The Nazis bombed Bristol and the 
RAF blasted Brest docks damaging 
two German battleships . . . The 
Nazis claimed to have sunk 718,000 
tons for the week ending March 
7 
British and American naval officers 
discussed plans for joint convoy 
and American army officers were 
reported planning flights over Ger- 
many in British-piloted, American- 
made bombers. 
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UAW Shuts Down Ford; Wins at Allis 


RIVER ROUGE 
For 38 years both Henry Ford and 


the men who make Ford cars be- 
lieved it couldn’t happen. But it 
happened last week. The River Rouge 
plant at Dearborn, largest production 
unit in the world, stood still. The 
85,000 workers who normally man its 
thousands of machines went on strike. 
In 1937, when other auto manu- 
facturers signed their first union con- 
tracts, Henry Ford said: “We will 
never shut down. We intend to keep 
operating to the last man.” On 
April 2, 1941, at 12:15 a. m., the 
Ford Motor Company closed _ its 
River Rouge plant. 

Many reporters have suggested that 
the Ford management provoked the 
strike, hoping to outsmart union 
strategists. Early last week eight key 
CIO leaders inside the plant were 
fired. Workers inside the plant 
stopped, as they had done several 
times in the past weeks. When union 
leaders went to the plant to confer 
with Harry Bennett, service depart- 
ment chief, they found the gates 
barred. The company began to 
broadcast that a “sit-down” was in 
progress, that the union men had 
“illegally seized the plant.” 


Complete Shut-Down 
R. J. Thomas, UAW president, 


issued a formal strike call, with all 
the authority of the international 
union and the CIO behind it. The 
strikers erected barricades, blocked 
all eight highways leading to’ the 
River Rouge plant. By nightfall the 
shutdown was complete. Harry Ben- 
nett didn’t deny that; he said the 
plant would remain closed if the 
strikers would clear the roads. And 
the strikers, solemnly conscious of 
power and_ responsibility, issued 
union passes to maintenance men, 
sent them inside to protect Henry 
Ford’s property, directed trafhc. 
Henry Ford has many weapons in 
his arsenal, besides tear gas and 
machine guns. He is using them all. 
While negotiations went on under the 
supervision of U. S. Conciliator 
James F. Dewey, Ford’s lawyer 
sought an injunction to bar “inter- 
ference” with men going to work. 
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Labor’s Week 


(1) Ford workers struck, 
completely shut down 
the River Rouge plant. 


(2) La Follette committee 
turned in verdict of 
“guilty” against em- 
ployers for “Little 
Steel” strike of 1937. 


United Mine Workers 
won new two-year con- 
tract providing $l-a- 
day increase in north- 
ern mines. Southern 
mine owners were be- 
ginning to accede in- 
dividually. 


In one of the most 
significant strikes in 
labor history, UAW 
Local 248 at Allis- 
Chalmers, Milwaukee, 
won valuable conces- 
sions through national 
defense mediation 
board after 76-day 
strike. 


Congressional attacks 
on labor were intensi- 


fied. 


UAW ’s Christoffel 
lead Allis-Chalmers 
strikers to victory 


Only Ford witnesses were heard. The 
union was not notified. The injunc- 
tion was granted. 

The man who wears a Hitler medal 
1s using race prejudice as a weapon. 


He has armed Negroes and sent them 
to attack white workers. But there 
have been no race riots. Union men 
blame Ford, not the Negro race. 
They have faced white “goons” as 
well as black. And they have received 
active support from Negro union 
men, from the National Negro Con- 
gress and the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Ford’s attempt to use the 
split between AFL and CIO has also 
failed thus far. 


The Power of 85,000 


Henry Ford has many weapons, 
and he has not yet used them all. 
President Thomas and Michael F. 
Widman, director of the Ford drive, 
know what they are up against. But 
last week they learned something 
they could not know before—the 
width and depth of union senti- 
ment at Ford’s, the power of 85,000 
united men. 


LA FOLLETTE REPORT 


While news of the first big strike 
at Ford’s made labor history last 
week, labor history also made news. 
The Senate Civil Liberties committee 
submitted its report on the “Little 
Steel” strike of 1937. Senators La- 
Follette of Wisconsin and Thomas 
of Utah, who signed the report, em- 
phasized their three-year-old story is 
as fresh as today’s ticker tape. The 
report said: 

“Three years have passed since the 
‘Little Steel’ strike. In this segment of 
the steel industry, employer-employe 
relationships continue strained and, 
today, there are no adequate collec- 
tive bargaining arrangements for the 
adjustment of differences between 
certain of these companies and their 
employes. Recent events lend a new 
urgency to this situation. The con- 
duct of labor relations by manage- 
ment in key industries according to 
antiquated concepts of industrial ab- 
solutism must now be recognized as a 
threat to national defense.” 

The report continues: “A rejection 
of the process of collective bargain- 
ing, implemented as it invariably is 
by employer interference with or- 
ganizations of workingmen, is an af- 


Strategists in the battle of River Rouge, left to right, are R. J. Thomas, president of the CIO Uni i 
x es 4 ’ ’ oJ ) ted A t bil 
Michael F. Widman, director of the Ford Union drive; Henry Ford and Harry H. Bennett, Ford’s pttental Dice 


front to the democratic concept that a 
man’s rights are not to be measured 
by his economic status. And it goes 
without saying that a nation cannot 
arm itself in the name of democracy 
and make the united effort required 
for total defense if it permits this 
democratic ideal to be defaced by 
certain employers. . .” 


Reviewing the proceedings of the 
War Labor board of the last war, the 
report finds that “the strikes which 
then arose as the most serious obsta- 
cles to defense had their roots in the 
refusal of certain employers to bar- 
gain collectively. This report will 
have a specific application to the po- 
tential trouble which may arise in 
specific steel companies, which re- 
jected the spirit of collective bar- 
gaining in 1937 and which have not 
yet accepted it.” 


ANTI-LABOR DRIVE 


The LaFollette report was on jhe 
desks of Congressmen and Senators 
last week. But it did not stem the 
cries of “treason”, “rebellion”, ““com- 
munist”, “insurrection” that filled the 
House in Washington. Representative 
Leland Ford (R, Cal.) introduced a 
bill that would make strikes against 
the U. S. or its defense program trea- 
son! ... The House voted 324-1 for 
an investigation of the progress of 
the defense program, including the 
“effects of strikes on contract ful- 
fillment.” The dissenting vote was 


cast by Representative Vito Marcan- 
tonio (ALP, N.Y.) .... Representa- 
tive Howard Smith (D., Va.), refer- 
ring to the union, said: “The dicta- 
tors at the Ford plant have told you 
this morning that you shall not manu- 
facture automobiles for defense”... . 
Senator Barkley, (D.. Ky.) said: “It 
is entirely possible that a good case 
could be built up against most of 
these large industries which have 
been defying the laws of the U. S. 
Ford, Allis-Chalmers and Bethlehem 
have not had particularly good labor 
records.” 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


A strike lasting 76 days and fac- 
ing almost every conceivable difh- 
culty gained substantial benefits for 
members of Local 248, UAW-CIO, at 
Allis-Chalmers in Milwaukee when 
the union at week’s end ratified an 
agreement that was secured by the 
national defense mediation board. 
The 7.800 members of the union re- 
turning to work had stood firm 
against back-to-work drives, against 
attempts to re-open the plant, and 
against violence. 


Gain Union Security 


Perhaps the chief concession won 
by the union was the company’s agree- 
ment not to permit counter-union ac- 
tivity, a gain that Local 248 char- 


acterized as a huge step forward in 
gaining union security. An impartial 
referee would be appointed to settle 
all points of dispute and the com- 
pany agreed to immediate negotia- 
tions on the size of a blanket wage 
increase which would be retroactive 
to the plant’s opening date. The 
agreement also banned strikes for a 
year. provided for a one-year con- 
tract that would be automatically re- 
newed unless either party gave thirty 
days notice of cancellation at the end 
of the year. The navy flew three 
union representatives and three com- 
pany representatives back to Mil- 
waukee. 


MINERS WIN 


The United Mine Workers have a 
new two-year contract. It grants the 
Sl-a-day wage increase asked of the 
northern operators and paid vaca- 
tions. Southern operators, who have 
held out against the $1.40 wage in- 
crease which will wipe out existing 
north-south differentials, were be- 
ginning to accede to John L. Lewis’ 
terms individually. 


Public recognition that the blame 
for closing the mines rested square- 
ly on the operators, who rejected the 
Lewis proposal that they be kept open 
during negotiations, was believed an 
important factor in the UMWA vic- 
tory. 
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U. S. Farmers Find No Harvest in War 


The Works of Man 


Now that spring plowing is getting 
under way and the black earth lies 
fallow in the spring sunshine, farm- 
ing, more than ever, seems a proper 
life. With the willows yellow-green 
and even the elms showing signs of 
life, with the soft, spring rain pre- 
paring the seed and with all the 
world apparently synchronized to 
make things grow, a farmer some- 
times feels that it is the works of man 
rather than nature that make farming 


difficult. 


Statecraft 


Such reflections occurred to farm- 
ers last week when they were told by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
that aid to Britain would do little to 
better their condition. They were told 
by others that despite huge American 
surpluses, South American farm 
products would be imported. The 
latter action, it was said, was desir- 
able because of the necessities of in- 
ternational statecraft. South America, 


it was declared, must be tied into 
hemispheric defense, but a political 
alliance could not be effected without 
an economic one. 

Sixty-four per cent of South Amer- 
ica’s export are agricultural and ten 
of its twenty leading exports compete 
directly with the American farmer. 
And as a man followed a plow and 
watched the clean earth come up and 
turn like a black wave, things some- 
times seemed pretty queer . . . Eu- 
rope’s 300,000,000 were starving for 
South American products but could 
not have them... . In the United 
States, already cursed with huge 
price-depressing surpluses, South 
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American products would be received 
and thousands of Americans might 
still go hungry... 


Aid to Britain 


Secretary Wickard said last week 
that total British purchases of food 
under the Lend-Lease law will prob- 
ably amount to a very small percent- 
age of what America annually spends 
for farm products, estimated at about 
15 billion. “Apparently,” he said, 
“the extent of British purchases and 
prospective purchases have been 
overestimated and this overestimation 
has resulted in unwarranted activity 
in a few commodities.” 


The Price of War 


The cost of the war to the farmer 
was outlined last week by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. “Tobacco 
producers,” a statement said, “have 
lost, temporarily at least, export mar- 
kets for about 250 million pounds of 
tobacco, primarily flue-cured. Great 
Britain, our principal export market, 
is buying very little American tobac- 
co. And continental Europe is unable 
to import tobacco. In the current 
year United States tobacco exports 
are not expected to total more than 
about 180 million pounds compared 
with 450 million pounds in the year 
before the European war. 

“Wheat producers have lost most 
of their export market. They cannot 
expect to export much even to Great 
Britain, which usually takes about 
one third of the world’s wheat im- 
ports. Canada alone has enough 
wheat to supply an entire normal 
year’s world imports. In the 1938-39 
marketing year, with the aid of the 
export subsidy, United States exports 
totaled 107 million bushels and in 
1939-40, 45 million bushels. This 
year, even with the continuation of 
the export subsidy, probably less 
than 20 million bushels will be ex- 
ported by the United States. 

“Hog producers have lost export 
markets for 75 million pounds of 
pork and 140 million pounds of lard. 
The war has entirely shut off con- 
tinental European markets, and Can- 


ada, by a sharp increase in produc- 
tion, has been able to supply British 
needs for pork. Great Britain had 
reduced purchases of American lard 
to about one-fourth of what might be 
expected during peace time. For 
1940-41 exports of pork are expected 
to amount to only about 50 million 
pounds, and of lard to about 180 mil- 
lion pounds, compared with exports 
in 1939-40 of 140 million pounds of 
pork and 257 million pounds of lard. 


“Apple growers have lost export 
markets for more than 10 million 
bushels of apples. 

“Citrus growers have lost markets 
for fully three million boxes of 
oranges and grapefruit. European 
demand for fresh fruit practically 
ceased with the beginning of the war 
and there has been very little export 
demand for dried fruit. 


“Cotton producers have lost export 
markets for about four million bales 
of cotton, an amount equal to nearly 
one-third of the crop produced this 
Six million bales were ex- 
ported last year. Exports this year 


year. 


are not expected to total more than 
one and a half million bales.” 

The effect of the present war on 
export demand, the Department of 
Agriculture continues, has been exact- 
ly the reverse of the World War, 
which provided a tremendously in- 
creased foreign trade, 

And the man behind the ‘plow, 
feeling the bright spring sunshine 
and the world about him ready to 
grow so man could eat, was charac- 
teristically optimistic. He hoped that 
prices would rise, that labor’s pur- 
chasing power would increase, that 
the crop would be good. 
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.. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Week of Strife 


Almost half a million union men 
turned over when the alarm clock 
rang last week. When they did leave 
their homes it was without their 
lunchboxes. The conversation they 
had with their wives was not exactly 
cheerful. Some explained that it 
was all for the good that they’d have 
to do without the next pay check, 
urging that the pay would be more 
regular, better, in the end; some 
didn’t try to explain. They were 
out on strike. 

Millions of other American citi- 
zens read the scare headlines, saw 
pictures of “riots”, officers armed 
with clubs or worse, men sprawled 
under the blows, overturned auto- 
mobiles. smoking tear gas. They 
read everywhere in the press about 
radical leadership, lost man-hours, 
fortunes in goods and profits never 
to be recaptured. 


Governor's Platitudes 


Such a setting was irresistibly 
tempting for Governor Julius Heil 
(known ,as “Julius the Just” or 
“Julius the Bust” to his Wisconsin 
constituents, according to their point 
of view.) Credited with some blun- 
dering usefulness two years ago in 
bringing about a settlement in an 
Allis-Chalmers strike, the governor 
last week barged in on the new 
Allis-Chalmers difficulties ready for 
action. 

He barged, plump and rosy, in 
his shining new tax-bought limousine 
(the automobile itself had been a 
state political issue of no mean im- 
portance). He timed his entrance for 
just when the Allis-Chalmers com- 
pany had briefly reopened its plant 
on order of Secretary of the Navy 
Knox and OPM Chairman Knud- 
sen. 

It was late afternoon last week 
and a crowd of union sympathizers, 
young boys, curious citizens, and a 
small army of deputy sheriffs had 
gathered in the environs of the Allis- 
Chalmers gate. The mobile fortress 
of the police department had been 


borrowed by the sheriff for the 
occasion. The governor arrived, 
beaming. He had promised the re- 
turning workers full protection. He 
came as if to give them blessing. 

Playing the jovial fatherly role 
he most enjoys, he began to speak, 
platitude on platitude. At first the 
crowd was indulgent. Then—no one 
knows what came first—tear gas or a 
stone. More platitudes from the 
governor, less pleasantly certain. 
More stones. The union sound truck 
went into action pleading against 
violence. The mechanism of the 
sheriff’s fortress jammed, somehow, 
failed to dispense the bombs ef- 
fectively. Deputies took fire hoses, 
used the full force of the water. The 
governor fled into the plant leaving 
his elegant car. The audacious boys 
picked up the bombs and threw them 
back at the deputies who got sick 
before they could retaliate. 

Hours later when the governor 
emerged in reasonable safety from 
the plant, the streets were drenched 
and filled with shattered glass, fac- 
tory windows were broken, and the 
governors new car was splashed 
with red paint. Angrily, the gover- 
nor telephoned Fort Sheridan for 
federal troops, learned that this 
privilege was reserved for the presi- 
dent of the United States. 


The New Army 


Army day last week was the first 
since the Selective Service act 
was passed. In Washington, the 
President welcomed the hundreds of 


thousands of new privates and said: 
“You have quickly adapted your- 
selves to your new life and you have 
already become good soldiers”. 

Also in Washington, Rep. Eugene 
Cox (D., Ga.) declared that a “wild- 
fire spread of resentment” against 
the Roosevelt administration’s “tem- 
porizing” policy on strikes was 
sweeping the training camps. 

In New York, psychiatrists con- 
nected with the medical advisory 
and Army induction boards charged 
that the draft is taking the mentally 
unfit. One doctor, speaking from 
the floor, suggested: “Some of the 
greatest military men have undoubt- 
edly been psychopathic and some 
people say the whole business of war 
is psychopathic. Why hurt the 
army ?” 

Lieut. Col. P. S. Madigan, of the 
Medical Corps, said in reply: “There 
is no question that high-grade 
morons get on very well in the 
army.” However, he said, it was 
dificult to detect what types would 
be satisfactory. 


Complaint 


Last week also brought the 8th 
anniversary of another American 
army—the depression-born army of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
CCC Director J. J. McEntee cele- 
brated with a tribute to his 2,500,000 
alumni, trained in the peaceful arts 
of conservation. This offended the 
News Syndicate Co., Inc., and papers 
which carry its editorials last week 
complained, “... what none of them 
(the CCC boys) has learned is what 
a soldier must learn in order to be 
a wartime soldier. That is how to 
be a hardened, brutal and crafty 
killer; a killer of enemy soldiers, 
and a destroyer of any property he 
comes across that may serve the 
enemy. The CCC boys are taught to 
be conservationists, the exact op- 
posite of killers and destroyers. . . . 
When do we stop passing up this 
chance to make about 300,000 real 
soldiers and reservists a year?” 
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he many months government and the press have been 
zealously rousing the people of the country on the 
danger of foreign attack and the need for far-flung 
preparations for national defense. A persistent corollary 
theme has been emphasis on the need for national unity. 
Without national unity, it is urged, national defense will 
lag and valuable time be lost. National unity may be 
presumed to mean such unification of the national will as 
will insure that the laying of plans for defense and their 
execution shall suffer in the least possible degree from 
divisions of opinion and actions flowing therefrom. 


Unfortunately, the tempo of the defense program and 
the unremitting demand for still further speed were bound 
to produce a certain looseness and a lack of patience in 
adjudging what kinds of expression of opinion and what 
sort of acts militate against national unity. To put the 
matter concretely: Is a strike for higher wages at this 
time an act in derogation of national unity? And what of 
opposition to the extending of aid to Great Britain? Cer- 
tainly, if Congress determines that the giving of still further 
aid to Britain in her struggle with Germany is to be a 
part of our national defense, then to urge a contrary course 
subtracts from the sum total of national unity. If a strike 
delays production of war materials the united national effort 
for defense is not being exerted to its fullest capacity. This 
is also true when the manufacturer bargains about the 
terms of a contract and his margin of profit instead of 
plunging at once into production on any terms which the 
government sees fit at first to offer. When the defense pro- 
gram got off to a slow start because business was worrying 
about the kind of taxation program Congress would enact, 
national unity was lacking by so much. 


Commonplaces of Normal Life 


Yet all of these phenomena, such as sharp divisions of 
opinion on national policy, the spectacle of capital and 
labor each striving in its own way to protect its economic 
interests, are commonplaces of our normal life. Most per- 
sons would hold them to be part and parcel of the political 
democracy which we cherish and whose integrity we are 
defending against foreign aggression. Are we, then, called 
upon at this time to dispense with the traditional mani- 
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DEMOCRAS 


By EDWIN S. SMITH, Member 


festation of the democratic process in our daily lives? 
national unity for defense of our democracy a goal whi 
precludes the exercise of our democratic liberties? 

I assume that only a fanatic would answer “yes” who 
heartedly to these questions. There is something not o1 
fundamentally illogical but terrifyingly dangerous in 1 
assertion that you can save democracy by abandoning it 
a period in order to pick it up and revive it at so: 
time in the future. Forms of government and habits 
national life are not subject to such magical manipulatic 
The truth is that national unity based on an enforced ¢ 
laboration ef economically and politically divergent — 
terests has been regarded quite rightly as a hall-mark 
the fascist or anti-democratic order of society. 


Danger of Fascism from Within 


So, what is the answer to the problem that confro1 
us? I would suggest one dominant consideration whi 
is that we are not yet at war and, happily, will not | 
England, which is at war and fighting desperately, | 
moved far along a course of governmental control 
economic life and individual freedom which does seve 
violence to the English democratic traditions. 


Apologists for the steps which England has taken ass 
quite honestly that given a British victory democracy w 
not only be restored but enhanced. One trusts deeply th 
this prophecy will be fulfilled. However, one cannot kn 
it. Skeptical persons, although sincerely sympathetic w 
the present plight of the British people and cognizé 
of the grave and imminent dangers which have brous 
about the departures from democratic practices in Gr 
Britain, point with concern to the following fact. Th 
are present in all modern domocratic countries operati 
under the capitalist system of production forces whi 
find it to their advantage to restrict democracy and 1 
liberties of the people, not merely working people | 
farmers and business people also. The fascist governme 
have in fact suppressed democratic institutions genera 
precisely because it was to the advantage of certain pow 
ful economic groups in their societies to achieve su 
suppression. 


It is to be expected that when the war is over and 
Great Britain is victorious, there will not be wanting in tl 
country also powerful proponents of a continuation 
the denial of the democratic way of life and the substituti 
therefor of the national socialist type of life. The ov 
night transformation of France from a democracy to 
totalitarian state under the stress of defeat is a port 
of the gravest significance. How quickly there emerged 
the top of French political life those very individuals a 
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sents who had long looked with yearning toward the 
adden fruit of anti-democracy and the new totalitarian 
a. We may fervently hope that the forces of democracy 
Britain will not be overthrown or seriously crippled 
cever the outcome of the war. We may not, at the same 
, close our eyes to the fact that in order to win the 
‘the British government has felt obliged to take steps in 
-nti-democratic direction, the gravity of which must not 
_nderestimated. 


arely, with foreign examples before us, the emergency 
ted by our own drive for national defense should be 
occasion for doing as little injury as can be to our 
ocratic fabric. The peril inherent in a national unity 
ch is bought at the price of any substantial disintegration 
he democratic way of conducting our affairs is simply 
great to be risked. 


he experience of the last war should have become an 
uring lesson to the American people as to the slender- 
, of the thread on which in times of crisis our civil 
rties may depend. The Palmer raids, the Lusk com- 
ee, the wave of amateur espionage, the mobs which 
ed kissing of the flag, the calumny and the attacks on 
or organizations—all of these phenomena, sane, liberal 
level-headed Americans had fondly hoped were things 
he fast dimming past. We had seen the error of our 
s. We had stood on the edge of the abyss into which 
ocracy was in imminent danger of falling and retreated 
1 firm resolve that these things should never happen 
in. Yet already, after a few brief months of this 
rgency period, we see the dark forces which lie just 
erneath our national life once more emerging and 
ly to repeat their malevolent work. I have in mind 
1 phenomena as the current attacks on organized labor, 
attempt to restrict freedom of thought and expression 
yng government employees, the drive against the civil 
ties of aliens, and the multiplying moves against 
Jemic freedom involving both teachers and _ students. 


ity Must Mean Tolerance 


time such as that through which we are now passing 
1 welcome opportunity for those whose interests lie 
he direction of suppression of progressive opinion and 
popular liberties. What more tempting and fruitful 
sion could offer itself for reactionary and selfish per- 
; to agitate in the name of national unity for restrictions 
the economic opportunities and the civil liberties of 
e whom they would exploit? Such persons now, as in 
past, can depend on satellite politicians and on the 
e ignorant elements in our society to rally to their cause. 
aradoxical though it may sound, national unity in a 


democracy can only mean tolerance even in extreme situ- 
ations of that divergence of personal outlook and activity 
which is the very essence of the democratic commonwealth. 
If we cannot build guns and tanks and planes to defend 
ourselves except at the cost of abandoning our democratic 
concepts and our civil liberties, then we shall have utterly 
failed to save democracy itself. Defense of democracy on 
the domestic front is no less vital a task than the defense 
of our shores against foreign aggressors. 


We cannot defend American democracy as a name without 
keeping intact its internal structure and soundness. It 
has frequently been said that if fascism ever comes to the 
United States it will come an an anti-fascist movement. 
It is possible, in other words, for an unwary nation to rally 
its people behind a facade which still calls itself democracy 
but whose inner substance has been transformed into that 
which hates democracy. 

I am not suggesting that America is presently in such 
a plight. However, many grave things have already hap- 
pened and there are warnings of breakers ahead. The cry 
for national unity must not still the voice of those who 
rightfully insist that the preservation of constitutional 
liberties is the first line of democratic national defense. 
The forces of reaction which don the mask of patriotism to 
accomplish their own selfish purposes, the mass fears which 
engender hysteria and intolerance of which the unscrupulous 
are quick to take advantage, these are the foes which true 
democrats must combat. The fight bids fair to be long 
and hard, but whenever was the battle for democracy easy? 


Courage Is the Need of the Day 


The rapid growth of civil liberties organizations since 
the defense emergency began is a magnificent affirmation 
that tens of thousands of Americans in all walks of life 
are alive to the dangers we are facing. Their members 
should increase and their protests mount in proportion as 
the foes of democracy grow bolder. Courage of the in- 
dividual and courage of the group are the need and the 
challenge of the day. However dark the prospect, there is 
no room in any heart for ultimate discouragement. If we 
believe in nothing else, we must believe that those who do 
not falter in democracy’s cause will finally prevail. 


EV ZA 


Says Representative 
John Taber (R.) of New York 


The die has been cast. The United 
States has embarked upon a program 
of rendering material aid to Great 
Britain and to other countries in- 
volved in the struggles going on 
throughout the world. We have not 
only embarked upon it from the 
standpoint of determining to do so 
by legislative act, but already mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of things 
have been turned over to those coun- 
tries. We are so far involved it is 
impossible for us to turn back. 


Today we are asked to supply... 
those things that are needed for the 
defense of Great Britain and those 
other countries. For my own part, 
no one is going to be able to say 
that I have not been ready to vote 
the funds to give them what they 
need to win. For us to embark upon 
a program to provide a quarter or a 
half of the funds they need to put 
down the Hitler insurrection against 
mankind would be ridiculous. 


Practically All for Aid 


If the gentleman (Marcantonio of 
New York) will look over the 
history of the last five or six 
weeks he will find that there were 
very many members who were loath 
to give certain powers and authority 
to the President. . . . But the gentle- 
man will find that there were hardly 
15 or 20 members of this House, and 
very few in the Senate, who did not 
vote in some way for substantial aid 
to Great Britain. I was one of those 
who did vote for substantial aid. 
I feel that when we are giving that 
substantial aid we are doing the thing 
that is absolutely necessary. 

I feel that if we do not provide 
enough money and enough facilities 
to help Great Britain with anything 
she needs to win that we are not 
voting for economy but are voting 
to prolong the agony and to make it 


Ike: 


Is the Die Cast for 
All-Out Aid to Britain? 


worse. I believe that if we do a good 
job now we shall have completed the 
job, regardless of what other little 
things we might have to do in the 
meantime; but if we do not go in on 
a large enough scale today on what 
ought to be done and do it right, we 
are going to be in trouble ourselves. 

The only chance we have to keep 
our own boys from going across is 
to provide Great Britain with enough 
stuff so she can do the job without 
our_help. . .°. 


The only confidence I have that 
we might get peace from the expendi- 
ture of this money is that if Great 
Britain has enough stuff to lick Hit- 
ler and she does lick Hitler, then 
we can have peace. If she does not 
lick Hitler we cannot have peace. 


YES! says Representative 
Clarence Cannon (D.) of Mo. 


It is a privilege to follow the 
gentleman from New York (Taber) 
in perhaps the most significant pro- 
nouncement of his long and useful 
legislative career. His attitude and 
the attitude of the other members of 
the committee in voting unanimously 
to report out the pending bill is one 
of the most reassuring trends of these 
troubled times. The cooperation of 
majority and minority members in 
the consideration and drafting of 
this bill and the attitude of both 
parties are in marked contrast with 
the course of every democracy drawn 
unwillingly into the European con- 
flict. In the parliamentary bodies of 
every country subject to the unpro- 
voked aggression of the invader, 
partisanship and personal considera- 
tion were so strong that the inevitable 
hour of decision found them so dis- 
cordant, distrustful and disorganized 
as to leave them easy prey to foes 
without and within. 

So long as we have in the Congess 
statesmanship of the high order 
evinced here today, our country and 


our people, our form of government 
and our way of life are secure. 


YES! says Representative 
Earl Michener (R.) of Mich. 


I voted against the Lend-Lease- 
Give bill, and I have no apologies to 
make for that action. I did what I 
could legitimately to prevent the en- 
actment of that bill, because I was 
opposed to the power granted to the 
President and because I was con- 
vinced the bill led to war, not peace. 

The Lend-Lease-Give law estab- 
lishes a new foreign policy. The bill 
passed the House and the Senate by 
substantial majorities and is now the 
law of the land. In the language of 
the gentleman from New York 
(Taber) the die has been cast. 

Under this law the United States 
is today the official arsenal for the 
democracies of the world. The law 
provides all-out aid for those democ- 
racies. The President is authorized 
to determine if, when, where, and to 
what extent this aid shall be given. 


Majority Must Rule 
In voting for this $7,000,000,000 


I am in no way endorsing the general 
principles of the Lend-Lease-Give 
law. I realize, however, that this is 
a democracy. The majority must 
rule, even though it be momentarily. 
Right will in the end assert itself. 

I am confident that a majority of 
the constituents whom I represent are 
opposed to our country getting into 
this World War. However, we are 
not voting on that question today. 
In effect, the Lend-Lease-Give law 
puts us into the World War economi- 
cally, morally and officially. It only 
remains for Hitler to decide if and 
when the shooting is to begin. There- 
fore, I am convinced that my patri- 
otic duty requires that I vote for this 
bill, even though it implements a law 
I opposed. 
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An interesting issue, raised during House debate on the : 
000,000,000 appropriation bill to fs, Mantis the peed tens 
law, appears likely to reappear in Congress. This is the ques- 
tion of the role of the minority in our two-party system, par- 
ticularly in relation to the policy of all-out aid to Britain. Many 
Congressmen and Senators who voted against H.R. 1776 voted 
for the $7,000,000,000 fund to carry out its policies. Others, 
opposing the appropriation bill, held that the basic questions 
of this nation’s foreign policy are still debatable and signified 
their intention to carry on discussion as new measures come 
before Congress. The remarks printed here are a part of the 


House debate. 
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NO! says Representative 
Wm. P. Lambertson (R.), Kan. 


My distinguished leader (Taber) 
says the die is cast. I do not believe 
so, unless we accept this thing. At 
least the die is not cast on the total 
amount of money. We do hold the 
purse strings if we have the nerve 
and the manhood to exercise our con- 
trol. The die is not cast on what we 
are going to give them. If this is to 
help morale, why not give them $15.,- 
000,000,000 or $25,000,000,000? In 
the long run, morale may help a 
little in this blufing game we are 
playing, but it is not going to win 
the war when the showdown comes. 
Everybody is familiar enough with 
what we can really do and what we 
really have. 

They talk about unity. I am for 
unity when our boys begin shooting 
and getting shot. I am not going to 
agree to any dictatorial unity until 
our boys are in this war. 


‘Means Sending Our Boys’ 


I think they are getting into it. 
I think that all-out aid means send- 
ing our boys. They have just been 
fooling us all along. It is time for 
Congress, which represents the peo- 
ple at home, who never have agreed 
to this war, who have been fooled, 
and who have been put into it prac- 
tically without any declaration, to 
do something about it. It was 
planned from the beginning not to 
have a declaration of war. We 
planned to imitate Japan on that 
score and not have any declaration. 

They say, “Let us not have 
partisanship.” The first speaker to- 
day congratulated us on our wonder- 
ful unity. I say that any time any- 
body on this side criticizes anything 
that is happening in the national 
defense program, they over there are 
going to say it is partisanship. 


NO! says Representative 
Robert F. Jones (R.) of Ohio 


I know there is great danger in 
opposing this bill or any part of it. 
The danger that comes is the kind 
of danger that always accompanies 
our getting embroiled in a war and 
has its impact on anybody who dis- 
agrees with the government in power. 
That impact leads to riots and to 
picketing in front of the homes of 
Congressmen who dare speak in op- 
position. I know full well the sacri- 
fice I shall make im opposing this 
bill if we are heralded into war, but 
I would rather be shot down on this 
spot today than do anything that 
would harm ihe interests of the 
United States of America... . 


NO! says Representative 


Harold Knutson (R.) of Minn. 


I do not believe the minority 
should abdicate its functions. The 
minority has abdicated in Germany, 
Italy and Russia, but that is no rea- 
son why we should surrender the 
responsibilities placed in our hands 
by the electorate. ... 


Many people contend that we are 
in the war now. I hope that is not 
true. ... It may be that we are going 
to get into it within the next 60 or 
90 days. I think we are. Of course, 
the party in power wants to have a 
respectable period between election 
day and that tragic event. But until 
we are positively in the war with 
both feet, we have a right to review 
all appropriation bills that come in 
here and apply to them all reason- 
able rules of examination. Until we 
are in the war we of the minority. as 
well as those of the majority who do 
not believe we should beggar the 
American people, that we should not 
bring them to the point where they 
will be crushed with taxation, have 
a sworn duty to do everything in our 
power to protect America first. 


NO! says Representative 
Vito Marcantonio (ALP), N.Y. 


We have been told throughout this 
debate that the majority of the Con- 
gress has spoken, and that, there- 
fore, we must now support the 
appropriation. It does seem to me 
that such conduct has never been 
the policy of the House during the 
five years I have been here. Time 
and time again authorizations have 
been adopted by an overwhelming 
majority, and time and time again 
those who have fought the authoriza- 
tions have bitterly and consistently 
opposed, criticized and voted against 
the appropriations. It does not seem 
to me that essentially there is any 
difference in principle between that 
policy which the minority in this 
House has pursued and that policy 
which it should pursue now. 

Some try to draw a distinction. 
They say this is a sort of a national 
policy which has been adopted. I 
maintain that despite the action of 
the President and of Congress, this 
arsenal policy has been foisted on 
the American people by deception. 


Warns Republicans 


The minority party can cease to 
act in the role of militant opposition 
during normal times and get away 
with it. The Whig party was able 
to do it for quite a while, but when 
the crisis caused by the issue of 
slavery hit this country and a large 
number of the members of the Whig 
party supported the Democratic 
party in power on the question of 
slavery, the Whig party became ex- 
tinct. I say to the Republicans today 
that the moment you began to pursue 
this policy of capitulation to the 
Wall Street-Downing Street axis pol- 
icies as carried out by the President 
today, you began an_ inexorable 
march toward extinction because you 
have ceased to become a party of 
militant opposition . . . in a crisis. 
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Today is the anniversary of one of the most important 
events in the history of the United States. 

Four years ago, April 12, 1937, the Supreme Court of 
the United States upheld the constitutionality of the 
National Labor Relations Act. . In one of the five test 
cases under review, Chief Justice Hughes gave the con- 
clusive argument for unionism: “Long ago we stated 
the reason for labor organizations. We said that they 
were organized out of the necessities of the situation; that 
a single employe was helpless in dealing with an em- 
ployer; that he was dependent ordinarily on his daily 
wage for the maintenance of himself and family; that if 
the employer refused to pay him the wages that he 
thought fair, he was nevertheless unable to leave the em- 
ploy and resist arbitrary and unfair treatment; that union 
was essential to give laborers opportunity to deal on an 
equality with their employer.” 

The affirmative action of the court reversed the opinion 
of 58 Liberty League lawyers who had been advising 
employers throughout the country that the Act was un- 
constitutional. It meant that the National Labor Relations 
Board which had been tied in a knot by injunctions and 
other legal entanglements was now free to do a better 
job of enforcement. It meant that at long last, labor 
would get some protection in its right to organize. 


Attack NLRA and Board 


Labor did organize in 1937, and after, on a scale 
hitherto unknown and believed impossible. The Act 
undoubtedly helped a great deal to foster that organiza- 
tion. The NLRB, by its courageous administration of 
the law, helped too. 


Both Act and Board were attacked—more bitterly than 
any other New Deal measure or agency. Labor-baiters 
in Congress introduced amendments designed to make 
the law less “one-sided,” to make the law “equal.” These 
amendments, which would have wrecked the Act com- 
pletely, were finally defeated, due to the strong opposition 
of progressive labor. 


It is true, however, that the law is unfair. J. Warren 
Madden, former chairman of the NLRB, showed how un- 
fair it is—to the worker. In a speech at the 1937 con- 
vention of the AFL he described what would happen to 
an employe who violated the law if he were given the 
same mild treatment accorded to the employer, under the 
NLRA: 

“If picket, a union man on strike, violated the law, the 
employer would file a charge in our regional office, per- 
haps some hundreds of miles away. Our office would 
write a letter or telephone politely to picket and ask him 
for his side of the story. An investigator would go out as 
soon as convenient and attempt to ascertain the true facts. 
If the investigation indicated that the employer’s charge 
against picket was apparently well founded and if picket 
indicated that he was unwilling to bring himself into 
compliance with the law, a formal complaint would be 
issued against picket, giving him not less than five days’ 
notice [changed later to ten days] that a hearing would 
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be held before a trial examiner to be sent from Wash- 
ington. The hearing would proceed and in due time the 
trial examiner would make an intermediate report. If 
he thought picket had violated the law, he would recom- 
mend that picket ‘cease and desist’ from further violations, 
and post a notice that he would sin no more. If picket 
followed this recommendation, that would be the end of 
the proceeding. 

“If, however, picket was recalcitrant, the entire record 
of the hearing would be forwarded to the Board in Wash- 
ington, which, after studying it, might make an order 
similar to the trial examiner’s recommendation. This 
order would be served upon picket with a request that 
he inform the Board within a specified reasonable time 
what steps he had taken to comply with the Board’s order. 
If picket expressly or by silence gave the Board to un- 
derstand that he didn’t intend to comply with the Board’s 
order at all, then the Board would file a petition in the 
United Stated Circuit Court of Appeals, and have the 
record printed, and file briefs and make oral arguments 
when the picket case had its turn on the docket. The three 
judges of the court would deliberate, and if they con- 
cluded that the Board’s order was supported by evidence 
and well founded in law, they would enter a decree that 
picket should comply with the Board’s order. Then, 
after all these months, picket would for the first time face 
the alternative of obeying the law or going to jail.” 


Violators Still Unpunished 


The fact is that though most employers have accepted 
the verdict of the Supreme Court, there are thousands 
who haven’t—and they still remain unpunished. Not one 
single employer has gone to jail for violation of this 
law. Henry Ford is the outstanding example of an em- 
ployer who has broken the law time after time, year after 
year, yet by interminable appeals to the courts he con- 
tinues to get away with it. 

The newspaper headline, “150 Injured in Ford Strike,” 
dramatizes the result of Ford’s getting away with it. 
The reason for the first shutdown in the 38 years of the 
Ford company is not a mystery. It is stated in the 
National Labor Relations Act in the very first paragraph: 
“The denial by employers of the right of employes to 
organize, and the refusal by employers to accept the 
procedure of collective bargaining, lead to strikes and 
other forms of industrial strife or unrest.” 

Henry Ford has denied his employes the right to or- 
ganize and has refused to bargain with their union, the 
United Automobile Workers. This position, in violation 
of the NLRA, has led to the present conflict and the 
hospitalization of scores of workers. The responsibility 
for the strike and its resultant violence at River Rouge 
rests squarely upon the shoulders of Henry Ford. 

Representative Hatton Sumners who recently advo- 
cated “the electric chair for strikers” should put aside 
April 12 to study the NLRA and the opinion of the 
Supreme Court on its constitutionality. 
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For Escapists: ‘That Hamilton Woman’ 


Picture of the Week: 
That Hamilton Woman 


HOLLYwoop—There’s practically no 
way of making a picture about Lord 
Nelson that wouldn’t be British prop- 
aganda. Might as well imagine an 
anti-American Lincoln epic. So any- 
one who is looking out for black 
marks to chalk up against Britain’s 
imperialist past won’t find them in 
That Hamilton Woman. Even though 
two stars gave up their top-notch 
careers when the picture finished to 
go do the duty England expects. 

The picture’s emphasis is on ro- 
mance rather than history (though 
Nelson’s historical morals must have 
pained the Hays office- which likes 
their heroines married to the hero, 
or if this is impossible, prefers the 
hero to reman virtuously single.) 
As Emma, Lady Hamilton, who 
starts and ends in the gutter, Vivien 
Leigh is better than perfect—to use 
a Hollywood superlative. 

Everyone has his own ideas as to 
what constitutes beauty, and mine is 
Vivien Leigh. As an actress she has 
two other qualities: a charming 
personality, an ability to act. 

Lawrence Olivier, her husband in 
life, her lover on the screen, does 
a fine acting job too, even to being 
wall-eyed, tempestuous and not too 
handsome (a difficult feat of make- 
up, this last). Credit marks to players 
Sara Allgood, Alan Mowbray, to 
writers Walter Reisch and R. C. 
Sherriff, to cameraman Rudolph Mate 
and, of course, to Mr. Korda, the 
boss of the whole works. 

The perfect escapist film. Recom- 
mended that you go and escape for 
the two hours, fifteen minutes of its 
duration. 


Vivien Leigh . . . as 
‘that woman’ in life 
of Britain’s sea hero 


Personality: 


Frank Capra 


Most talked of man of the week 
is Frank Capra, 44-year-old, Italian- 
born director-turned-producer. 

Talk is largely in whispers. 
“Frank’’, hiss his best friends (the 
rats), “is on the verge of collapse, 
a nervous breakdown. He’s worried 
stiff about the panning his picture 
is getting—not from the liberal press 
but from all those respected and 
respectable critics who so loved Mr. 
Deeds and Mr. Smith.” 

Meet John Doe had (his best 
friends still talking) a lot to over- 
come. When Capra first planned it, 
two years ago, he intended it as an 
anti-war picture. A Roosevelt man, 
he swung with the times (the New 
York Times, the Los Angeles Times. 


the Times—of London). On the set, 
feverishly, from day to day, the pic- 
ture was re-written. Its message got 
confused, angry; finally turned about 
and kicked itself. 

More than Capra’s peace point of 
view has changed, though. When he 
worked for Columbia he felt himself 
thwarted. He was pretty nearly ex- 
ploited. Now he’s on his own and 
one of the first people he showed 
his picture to was David O. Selznick. 
Selznick was shocked with the origi- 
nal ending which showed the Big 
Business Fascist unrepentant. “What 
are you trying to do?” he asked 
(this according to Capra’s friends, 
too) “encourage class warfare?” 

Which is how the picture’s com- 
promise ending, which displeases 
even the widest syndicated critics, 
was born. 

Unlike Mr. Orson Welles, whose 
newspaper magnate has so displeased 
Magnate Hearst, Capra’s villain re- 
ceived Hearst’s blessing. Capra took 
the picture up to San Simeon per- 
sonally to show it to him. 

Now the ending is to be re-shot 
again—but how? That’s what’s driv- 
ing Capra into this nervous break- 
down. When syndicated columnists 
like Sidney Skolsky call the picture 
a libel on the American people (the 
John Does), when the New York 
Times says: “the fact that its mes- 
sage is delivered with more emotion 
than straight thinking makes for 
confusion”; when the John Does of 
the audience indignantly repudiate 
their identification with the John 
Does of the screen, what good will it 
do to change the ending. And how 
to find an ending anyway which Mr. 
David Selznick and Mr. John Doe 
will both like? 

—Molly Castle 


MR. JOHN Q. 


_By BURTON & KNELL 


Remember? 
Instead of the cross the albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


The horrible fate of the Ancient 
Mariner with that monstrous thing 
on his neck has given children bad 
dreams through the decades since 
it was first described. There is no 
telling whether it will gain or lose 
an edge when two male albatrosses, 
probably the only living specimens 
in captivity, settle down in the Chi- 
cago Brookfield zoo. The birds were 
brought back from the Galapagos 
islands last week by the Mandel ex- 
pedition of the Field Museum of 
Natural History. 

Among the trophies of the trip 
are about 2,000 specimens of bird, 
reptile and fish faunas which will be 
arranged in the Field museum as an 
exhibit to demonstrate the theory 
of evolution—a theory which prac- 
tically got its start when Charles 
Darwin visited the same Galapagos 
islands more than 100 years ago. 


Of Mice and Men 


Because under war conditions he 
can no longer breed the mice he 
needs for his cancer research, Dr. I. 
Heiger of the Royal Cancer hospi- 
tal in London, England, has sent 
his data and research suggestions 
to the United States for continuation 
of work that is possible only in 
peace. 

According to reports in Science the 
British scientist has succeeded in 
inducing cancer in one of his mice at 
a point at which he had injected 
fatty material extracted from pre- 
cancerous breast tissue of other 
mice. This was a very promising 
achievement since his purpose had 
been to isolate cancer-causing sub- 
stances from precancerous tissue. 

Meantime, in America, progress 
has been reported in two departments 
of cancer research: in experiments 
with mice and in discovering symp- 
toms of certain primary human can- 
cer the X-ray reveals the presence of 
the disease on the spine. Recogni- 
tion of symptoms permits early 
diagnosis and effective treatment. 
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Success in partly protecting ‘mice 
from one type of experimental can- 
cer with riboflavin, one of the B 
vitamins and casein from milk has 
been reported. Although this diet 
was effective in protecting rodents 
there is no evidence as yet that it 
will have any effect on human can- 
cer. 


Pork Problem 


That one sixth of the population 
of Washington probably carries the 
trichinosis parasite is the sensational 
announcement of the United States 
Public Health service under which a 
zoological study has been carried 
on for about four years. The con- 
clusions were based on examination 
of 3,000 specimens of post-mortem 
material. Zoologists insist that hogs 
which have been fed on raw gar- 
bage cause trichinosis in human 
beings rather than improperly 
cooked corn-fed pork. At least, they 
urge that if all hogs could be corn- 
fed it would be easier to control the 
disease. 


Heat Wave 


A device of measuring and safe- 
guarding the amount of heat re- 
quired for a permanent wave short 
of burning or frizzing was granted 
a patent last week. A single strand 
of hair is used as a standard of 
measurement and its reaction to the 
heat in turn controls the amount of 
heat used on the rest of the hair dur- 
ing the waving operations. 


JOHN BARRYMORE, the Legend 
and the Man, by Alma Power- 
Waters. Julian Messner, Inc. $2.75 


Mrs. Power-Waters has accom- 
plished the almost incredible feat 
of writing a dull life of the most 
conspicuous of the Barrymores. This, 
perhaps, is not entirely her fault. 
Perhaps it’s because the metropolitan 
press throughout the country has 
over-publicized practically to the 
point of nausea the more recent in- 
discretions of John Barrymore. 


But surely the author is partly to 
blame. She regards the subject of 
her biography as the hero of a ro- 
mantic novel. She is roguish, she is 
arch, sometimes she scolds a little, 
but her adoration never wavers. For 
her his glamour never fades. 


Part of the Barrymore “legend” is 
here—some biographical data, an 
abundance of anecdote, many of her 
hero’s flatter witticisms which should 
never have been perpetuated. The 
“‘man’’, however, eludes her. When 
she tries to show us the human being 
behind the attitudinizing and the ad 
libbing, she fails utterly. She can 
only give us a misunderstood genius, 
sometimes a little naughty. Or else, 
when she feels that criticism is in- 
dicated, reproduce admiringly Mr. 
Barrymore’s labored wisecracks on 
his own adventures. 


Fortunately, she doesn’t even try 
to analyze Mr. Barrymore’s qualities 
as an actor. For this she falls back 
upon liberal quotations from the 
dramatic critics—a distinct relief 
from the schoolgirlish adulation of 
the author. 


Yet, we feel, this may be a very 
popular book. It is timely. John 
Barrymore is still amusing over the 
radio. And there are thousands more 
—sentimentalists, most of them fe- 
male—who yearn for any memento 
of the Barrymore of earlier years 
and handsomer profile. Let them 
open this book and brood over their 
faded flower. It’s a bit crumpled, 
but almost iritact. 


—G.T. 
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“Soldiers of the southeast front: Now your 
zero hour has arrived. You will now take the 
interests of the German Reich under your pro- 
tection as your comrades did a year ago in 
Norway and on the west front. You will do 
just as well on the southeast front. . .” 


from the Order of the Day, April 6, by 
Adolph Hitler, commander-in-chief. 


With the rumbling of Nazi mechanized columns into 
the little peasant kingdom of Yugloslavia this week, 
Adolph Hitler reluctantly opened a new war front, a 
battleground that may create a definite and even dan- 
gerous hazard for Germany’s future. The Nazi marching 
order climaxed not-too-subtle prompting by the British 
who saw in it a diversion for the main front along the 
English channel and a method for further thinning out 
of German armed forces. 

The diplomatic maneuvers Hitler designed to bring 
16,000,000 Serbs, Croats and Slovenes to terms proved 
to be among the most disastrous in his usually success- 
ful career of bow-or-bayonet politics. Not only did the 
Berlin-Belgrade treaty become a scrap of paper to the 
Yugoslavians almost as quickly as the signatures were 
dry, but it served to mould the peoples of that Balkan 
country into a nation united and eager to maintain 
its neutrality. This, despite the fact that the Croats 
for years have displayed strong dissatisfaction with 
the role relegated them in Yugoslavian affairs. 


With singular swiftness, Regent Prince Paul was re- 
placed by King Peter who only recently attained his 
majority. As swiftly, a pro-English cabinet was set 
up by the army which took complete control of the 
situation through a well-planned coup d’etat. Paul, 
meanwhile, fled to Athens—not to his supposed friends 
in Berlin! Could he have been stalling for time to 
permit the pro-British forces to prepare thoroughly their 
coup? This has been suggested in some reliably in- 
formed circles, but in any case is not of any great im- 
portance. The sensational change of government in 
Yugoslavia, however, placed Hitler in a most critical 
situation in the Balkans. He faced the necessity of doing 
something promptly to counteract his loss of prestige 
and at the same time insure against increasing the 
strength of Britain on the continent. 

Hitler has hoped to gain a clear path to Greece by 
pressure on small nations en route which could not 
stand up to Nazi might alone. Bulgaria, the latest 
victim of Nazi diplomatic pressure, had buckled under, 
though not without hesitation. It is reported that King 
Boris was torn between accepting Hitler or a mutual 
defense pact with Russia and that certain business in- 


— hia Snall World 
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terests in the United States advised him to side with 
Hitler, believing that this decision might save something 
of their huge holdings in Bulgaria. 

Hitler had also fitted neighboring Hungary and Ru- 
mania into his “new European order” before demanding 
that isolated Yugoslavia complete the picture. Yugo- 
slavia, however, chose to fight, despite the fact that it 
has a 160 mile front with Germany to its north, 353 miles 
with Hungary and 337 miles with Rumania to the north- 
east, 283 with Bulgaria to the east, 250 with Italian- 
held Albania to the south, and 132 miles with Italy to 
the northwest. 
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Yugoslavia’s decision, nevertheless, seriously com- 
plicates Hitler’s southeast push, for war in the Balkans 
guarantees at least one temporary disastrous result 
for Hitler: the destruction of precious foodstuffs and 
raw materials and the disruption of the flow of needed 
minerals to the Reich. The largest producer of copper 
in Europe, Yugoslavia in 1939 exported about 
$16,000,000 worth of mineral products, of which crude 
copper was valued at a little more than $10,000,000 and 
lead ore at more than $3,000,000. Of the total Yugo- 
slavian exports that year, 34.9 per cent went to Germany, 
by far its biggest customer, while the United Kingdom 
received only 9.6 per cent. 

The highly superior Nazi forces are expected to find 
few serious obstructions in the northern part of King 
Peter’s mountainous country where the lowlands, the 
best roads and most of the nation’s railroads are in 
their path. Sharp resistance. however, can be expected 
to form south of Belgrade. If the Yugoslavs are forced 
to retreat further, they can still withdraw into Greece 
and Albania. Such a pincer movement would sweep out 
the Italians and possibly pave the way for the complete 
collapse of Mussolini and his shrinking Black Shirt 
empire. The outbreak of hostilities in Yugoslavia cer- 
tainly holds few bright prospects for Italy, dependent on 
Peter’s kingdom as that nation is for minerals and food 
products besides vital transportation of oil supplies from 
Rumania. 


| 


Some military authorities feel that there are enough 
Greek and English forces concentrated near Salonika so 
that joined with the Yugoslav army they could hold 
the Nazis in difficult mountainous terrain of southern 
Yugoslavia and Albania. It was approximately on this 
same front that the fighting Serbs in World War No. 1 
made their heroic stand, rallied to spearhead an Allied 
drive north, crushed Bulgarian resistance and finally re- 
occupied Belgrade. 
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iE a news butcher had not paused beside him in the 

swaying aisle of a dusty train puffing its way between 
Cleveland and Indianapolis in 1883, Tom Johnson might 
never have had his vision of a world without poverty— 
might never have been the chief figure in one of the 
fiercest fights of all American politics. 

If he had not reached forth his hand and bought 
Henry George’s “Social Problems,” twenty-nine-year-old 
Tom Johnson, already a millionaire and as broad and 
strong as a bull, might have lived and died a rich and 
honored man. If he had not turned the book’s pages he 
might never have been persecuted, never vilified, never 
died a defeated and yet somehow hopeful man. 

But he did buy the book and it changed his entire 
life. He experienced what in other times might have 
been called a religious conversion and in fact Frederic 
C. Howe, in writing of the occurrence, said, “The Single 
Tax came to him like Paul’s vision on the road to 
Damascus.” And yet the conversion was not without 
pain. He took the book to his lawyer and said: “Unless 
you can prove this book wrong, I’ll have to go out 
of business.” 

The attorney couldn’t prove it wrong and Tom John- 
son did go out of business. Perhaps, in a certain specific 
sense, it mattered little whether the Single Tax was 
right or wrong. The important thing about it was that 
Tom Johnson henceforth was driven by the power of 
an idea, an idea that brought out the best in him, an 
idea that absorbed all his thoughts, controlled all his 
actions, and lighted up his face with a luminosity that 
some men could not understand. In this sense the im- 
portant thing about the Single Tax was that in it Tom 
Johnson saw a vision of justice which would eliminate 
poverty, unemployment, slums, disease and crime, and 
replace it with a world in which there was no war, a 
world in which no man was a voiceless cog without 
dignity or joy. Perhaps it is comparatively unimportant 
whether the elimination of all taxes save one on land 
values could have accomplished this. It is important 
that Tom Johnson attained a measuring stick by which 
he judged all things. 

“If a proposal helps the people,” he said, “‘it is right. 
If it hurts them it is wrong.” 


1 


Tom Johnson was elected mayor of Cleveland in 
1901. Looking back now it seems tragically ridiculous 
that his struggle for a three-cent fare on street cars 
should have divided a city with a bitterness rarely 
equalled in American politics. And yet Mr. Howe 
writes, “For the greater part of nine years Cleveland 
was an armed camp. There was but one line of division. 
It was between those who would crucify Mr. Johnson 
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if This Be Reasen 


By RICHARD O. BOYER 


OSek 


and all his friends and those who believed in him. If 
any kind of cruelty, any kind of coercion, any kind of 
social, political, or financial power was left untried in 
those years to break the heart of Mr. Johnson, I do not 
know what or when it was.” 


The fight for a three-cent fare in Cleveland became 
a symbol. To the people and to Johnson it was symbol 
of a free city controlled by and for the public and not 
by and for corporations and profit. When the traction 
companies, owned by Senator Mark Hanna, maker of 
President McKinley, refused to reduce their fare from 
five cents to three, the people formed their own com- 
pany and subscribed to it with their pennies and hard 
earned dollars. When the city cars with their cheaper 
fares were placed upon the city streets the private com- 
panies stopped them by court injunctions. 
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The fight went on for years. Fifty-five injunctions 
were issued by the courts against the people’s three- 
cent street cars. And the press roared and the pulpit 
denounced and the people re-elected Johnson twice more 
and the fight still went on. The people’s object was 
to get their street cars into the city square where, be- 
cause of a law, the courts were powerless to halt the 
city cars by means of injunctions. 


Once the people came out at night and built their 
tracks in the darkness to avoid an injunction. Johnson, 
ill now and his clothes drooping on his once huge form, 
worked and sweated with them. But the private com- 
panies found it out before morning and got another 
injunction. The next time the people did an unbeliev- 
able thing. Out of the force of their fury and their con- 
viction, stumbling and struggling and weeping, they 
actually carried street cars over the injunction forbidden 
streets to the free city square. And with their action the 
people won and there was a three-cent fare. 

But it was a short lived victory. The private com- 
panies in selling out to the city made a stipulation that 
if the street cars stopped operating they would revert 
to the corporations. A strike was purchased, the city 


cars were stopped, and ownership returned to the com- 
paniess. 3. 


Not many months later Johnson ran for re-election. 
He spoke once more, as he had done for years, of his 
vision of a free city and a radiant world free of poverty. 
He was defeated. He was very ill now, his fortune gone. 
Discredited by the newspapers, repudiated by the people, 
he said a short time before he died: 

“The truth that I have tried to make clear will find 


friends—those who will toil forsit, suffer for it, if need 
be die for it. That is the power of truth.” 
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HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


Vitamin-enriched milk and oleo- 
margarine have been on the market 
for several years but they have never 
created the stir that vitamin-enriched 
flour has these past weeks. 

Nutritionists and doctors have been 
long deploring the dietary habits of 
the American people—the predomi- 
nance of refined breads and cereals 
in the diet, and the excessive con- 
sumption of sweets and sugar. They 
have been warning that refining and 
processing methods take out of foods 
most of the B vitamins, and especial- 
ly Bi, so important for good health. 
The milling of wheat to produce 
white flour, the polishing of rice and 
other processes which remove the 
germ and husks of grains and cereals 
—all deprive the consumer of im- 
portant sources of vitamin B;. The 
excessive amounts of starches and 
‘sweets in the average American diet 
—sugar, pastries, cakes, pies, con- 
fections, soft drinks, doughnuts— 
displace from the diet natural foods 
rich in vitamins and minerals. 

Thus, while refined breads and 
cereals and carbohydrate foods now 
furnish more than half of the energy 
value in the average American’s diet, 
they yield not more than about 50 
international units of B, daily 
as against an estimated daily re- 
quirement of 300-600 units. 

A diet rich in whole natural foods 
—milk, eggs, butter, cheese, fruits, 
vegetables (salads and cooked) and 
lean meats — easily provides more 
than 300 units of B,, as well as an 
optimum amount of all the other 
known vitamins and minerals. But 
such a diet is fairly expensive and 
therefore beyond the reach of at 
least 45 million people. And it is 
difficult to change the eating habits 
of the other millions. Therefore, the 
enrichment of white flour and bread 
with B,, nicotinic acid (another B 
vitamin) and iron is an important 
contribution to the health of the 
people. It will remain important 
only as long as the price of these 
staples do not rise, but on the con- 
trary tend to fall. 
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OUR DAILY BREAD, 


By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


Slip Covers 


This is the season of the year when 
we are most apt to feel discouraged 
with the looks of our houses and 
long to do something to change or 
brighten the rooms. The clear, spring 
sunlight shows up all the winter 
stodginess of our rooms and _par- 
ticularly reveals the grimy and worn 
places on the upholstery. 

New slip covers can do wonders 
and may be the answer to various 
furniture problems. They can trans- 
form a chair or couch you are tired 
of looking at from a shoddy drabness 
to a bright newness, as well as save 
the upholstery for another year. 
Perhaps you have two pieces which 
don’t go together or don’t go with 
the other colors in the room. Well 
chosen slip covers may harmonize 
the whole room. 

Even if you are a novice at this 
job a studio couch with box cushions 
is not difficult to cover, nor is a 
straight chair with a detachable seat. 
The complications begin with over- 
stuffed chairs and couches. For de- 
tailed instructions you can send to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for a free copy of “Farmers Bulletin 
1873” called “Slip Covers for Fur- 
niture,” a new pamphlet by Bess 
V. Morrison, textile expert of the 
Bureau of Home Economics. 


Buying the Material 


If you are discarding old covers 
that won’t take any more washings, 
the job of measuring to get a good 
fit is simple as the discards will 
serve as patterns. But for a piece of 
furniture which has not had slip 
covers before measure each side or 
surface of the piece and allow 11 
inches at each seam. 


If vou want to take the safest 
method for buying the exact amount 
of material, draw out a pattern of 
each part to scale and see just how 
it will come out of the width of the 
material. 


Cottons Recommended 


In her pamphlet on slip covers 
Mrs. Morrison recommends the use 
of cottons which have a wide range 
in price. The choice of fabric is im- 
portant in obtaining a well-tailored 
look and in avoiding wrinkling and 
pulling. You need a closely woven 
material for a serviceable slip cover. 

In the cottons, chintz and gingham 
are tempting because of the variety 
of pretty designs but such light 
weight cloths may wrinkle too easily. 
Also these lighter cottons usually 
come in 36 inch widths and therefore 
may be more difficult and uneco- 
nomical to cut. Any of the heavier 
cottons like denim, rep, crash, cre- 
tonne or sateen, damask and light- 
weight tapestries are good choices. 


Shrinkage 


One essential for your material 
is that it shouldn’t shrink. If it is 
marked on the selvage “residual 
shrinkage not more than 1 per cent” 
you are safe. But many good mate- 
rials are not labelled as to shrinkage. 
If you find one you like that has 
no marking buy a sample, measure 
both dimensions, wash, dry and iron 
it just as you would the finished 
cover, and measure again. If it does 
shrink you can figure the shrinkage 
and buy accordingly. 

Look for labels on the selvage 
that tell whether the material is sun- 
fast and washfast. If a vat dye is 
specified you are perfectly safe as 
these denote excellent dyes. 

Interesting combinations of plain 
and figured materials may be used 
on the same piece of furniture. For 
instance you might use a plain seat 
and back for an armchair with fig- 
ured covering on the rest. A con- 
trasting piping on a plain cover gives 
variety. But the essential thing is 
to choose colors that give your room 
the effect it needs. If you do that 
your slip covers can be as comfort- 
ing to the eye as to the pocketbook. 
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You’re Telling Us... 


Delighted 


Dear Editor: 

I am delighted at the entire edi- 
torial policy that your paper prom- 
ises to adhere to. . . . Success and 
a very long life of publishing. 

Michael Freeman 


New York City 


Surprised 
Dear Editor: 


I must admit that when I sent 
for my subscription for U. S. WEEK 
I didn’t expect much. Both my hus- 
band and I thought we would just 
have some more dull reading ma- 
terial on hand. However, after re- 
ceiving the first copy we _ have 
changed our minds completely and 
I shall surely give the folder which 
you enclosed to my friends with my 
personal recommendations. Thank 
you very much for introducing me 


to the U.S. WEEK. 
Kathryn Robinson 


Palmyra, Pa. 


Manna From Heaven 


Dear Editor: 
The advent of U. S. WEEK was 


like manna from heaven coming 
to restore faith in the honesty of 
journalism, after witnessing the 
chameleon-like change in policy of 
most of the alleged radical week- 
lies. Why do these weeklies in- 
advertently champion the cause of 
the Anglo-American banking and in- 
dustrial world, and its outmoded 
larcenated system of commercialism 
and finance (the status quo) which 
is responsible for the economic revo- 
lution now sweeping the world? 

The old order of economic anarchy 
is passing; a new based upon eco- 
nomic and political justice and liber- 
ty and equality for all the peoples 
of the world is inevitable. 

R. A. Thompson 
Radford, Va. 
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Won’t Cut Editorial 
Dear Editor: 


I have a copy of your first issue 
and filled out a subscription blank 
on p. 24. When I found I couldn’t 
cut it out and send it to you with- 
out mutilating the editorial “On 
Being an American”, I decided to 
take this method of asking you to 
send me your paper for eight weeks. 
I want to see that several of my 
friends read that editorial. 

JAA. coilver 
West Allis, Wis. 


Congratulations 
Dear Editor: 


Not in a long time have I read 
so sane and dispassionate an edi- 
torial as Doris Berger’s “Ford—A 
Symbol” in your third issue. At 
one time I felt aggrieved that Ford 
was prevented from obtaining con- 
trol of Muscles Shoals—but I thank 
Senator Norris and his associates 
who prevented that calamity. 

And Leo Huberman’s quotation 
and figures from Philip Murray’s 
Atlantic City speech deserved wide- 
spread study. 

Charles Q. De France 
Lincoln, Neb. 


For Henry Ford 
Dear Editor: 


Please cancel my subscription im- 
mediately. I want to have nothing 
to do with any publication which 
makes a policy of attacking the finest 
of Americans, who have stood and 
who will always stand for free enter- 
prise and the right of a man to do 
as he thinks. I am speaking, of 
course, of Mr. Ford. 


M. M. Harris 


Ferguson, Mo. 


A Must 


Dear Editor: 
Enclosed $7.00 for 28 subs. Look- 


ing over your staff and the way 
you've started I believe U. S. WEEK 
will be a “must read” magazine for 
the worker. Good luck. 


Glen Jones 


Int’] Falls, Minn. 


Warts Debate On War 


Dear Editor: 
I find U. S. WEEK delightful and 


informative reading. Would like to 
suggest that you center a few de- 
bates around the vital question of 
In appreciation of 
your splendid job of reporting news. 
I remain. 


war or peace. 


Gayle McCorkle 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Jehovah’s Witnesses 
Dear Editor: 


I am much interested in the policy 
and purposes of U. S. WEEK. It 
seems that the American public is 
entitled to one unfettered news 
I enclose one dollar for 
forty issues, 


agency. 


I am one of Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
This group has had the worst deal 
in American history at the hands 
of a fawning unscrupulous press and 
that can be proven by unlimited 
documentary evidence. If you have 
occasion to publish anything con- 
cerning Jehovah’s Witnesses, I hope 
you will take pains to verify it as 
truth and the whole truth. We stake 
our lives on the truth and should 
have had a square deal, not for our 
own interests, but for the truth’s 
sake. 

_ William E. Hullinger 
Los Angeles 
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American Inventory 


-After the terrifying headlines of the week I felt, some- 
how, that we ought to pause and get our bearings. Count 
our blessings. perhaps. and get the tonic that is implicit 


in remembering that this is our America. 


Then that same destiny which seems determined not 
to let you or me go very long without thinking of 
tomorrow left Virgil Jordan’s re- 


cent speech under my eyes. 


Virgil Jordan is a banker and 
president of the National Industrial 
Conference board. He sounds like a 
smart man and honest in the way 
that men are who need not worry 
about what the boss will think. So 
he speaks what is on his mind: 


“There is a certain pathos these 
days in the spectacle of our roads packed with pleasure 
cars, our shops crowded with customers, our papers full 
of social notes and pictures of gay people at winter re- 
sorts, while headlines retail trifling fragments of monot- 
onous news about R.A.F. raids on Hamburg... . It 
is possible that if many of the American people knew 
in advance the cost and consequences of what they are 
now committed to, they might not have undertaken it or 
be willing to continue, even though the consequences of 
failure to do so might be even worse for them. If an 
operation is going to be very serious. it is usual to give 
the patient a little anaesthetic beforehand.” 


What Dr. Jordan definitely foresees in a calm, hold- 
on-to-your-hats manner is that America will have three 
or four years of war. After that. he says, there will be 
“state capitalism”. His discussion reveals beyond doubt 


that “state capitalism” is a polite name for fascism. 


There is an informed, cool, surgical approach in the 
banker’s speech that carries disturbing conviction. With- 
out seeming to welcome it, he says that we are inevitably 


on the road to fascism. He makes the fatal prognosis 


for America as a specialist might tell his patient, gently 
and a little sadly, that the growth is cancer. 


It is a dark prophecy and I find myself fiercely re- 
jecting it. Dr. Jordan understands banking and com- 
merce. He has failed to take into account one thing—the 
most important thing—the American people. We have 
set our faces against fascism with or without an anaes- 
thetic. All the heart and muscle and brains that are 
America are united against it. will be alert to its every 


encroachment. 


He has forgotten ten million trade unionists who 
have earned their rights the hard way and who have 
seen what happens to unions under fascism; the farmers, 
organized and unorganized, who have battled for free- 
dom with pitchforks and would do it again if necessary; 
the business men whose faith is rugged individualism; 
the Protestants. the Catholics. the Jews; the scholars, 
the scientists; the ordinary sane and peaceful citizen 


who likes to tune in on the radio for the program of his 


choice—a whole broad land full of people who know 
what they don’t want and are stronger and surer than 
ever before in history. 

Against Dr. Jordan’s diagnosis, we offer this in- 


ventory of resources. For answer we give him America. 


Dew, Wace 


U. S. WEEK COSTS YOU LESS 
THAN YOUR DAILY PAPER ... 


A week's news—sifted by experts, written by outstanding 


reporters, mailed to your home for less than 3c an issue. 


That's U. 5. WEEK! 


There’s not an inch of space wasted in U. S. WEEK. No 
full page ads; no ads at all. Every item, every article is 
carefully weighed for importance before it is included. 


When U. S. WEEK reaches your home it is packed from 
cover to cover with the meat of the week’s happenings—with 
the best of expert opinion carefully diyorced from the news. 
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